effective for adults than juveniles and that they decrease criminality in the short, but not the long, run (Rovner-Pieczenik 1970, Taggart 1972).
In the early 1970s, two new programs, transitional aid and supported work, aimed at improving the economic viability of released offenders in the community were implemented and produced promising results. The transitional aid program, begun in Baltimore in October 1971 by a nonprofit research organization, provided financial and other aid to offenders in the period immediately following their release from prison. This program called LIFE (Living Insurance for Ex-Prisoners) carefully selected a pool of "high-risk" eligibles from Maryland Corrections Department releasees returning to the Baltimore area. In order to be eligible for the program a releasee had to be a male, under 45, have a number of previous convictions, have at least one arrest on a property-related charge, be neither an alcoholic nor a heroin addict, have less than $400 in savings, and have participated in work release for less than 3 months or not at all. Persons meeting the above criteria were randomly assigned to four groups. The first group was eligible to receive $60 per week for 13 weeks and was offered job placement services. The second group received $60 per week for 13 weeks but no placement services. The third group received job placement services but no financial aid. The final group served as a control group and received no services of any kind. Financial payments were made in such a way as to provide little, if any, work disincentive effect. Specifically, the payments to employed persons were reduced, but employed persons, like those who were not employed, eventually received $780 ($60 X 13). During the first year after program completion, persons receiving financial aid had 8 percent fewer arrests for property offenses than did those who received only job placement services or no services at all. Those receiving financial aid had no better employment experience than those who did not and did not have significantly fewer arrests for offenses other than property crimes. Persons receiving only job placement services performed no better than the control group (see Lenihan 1977). A benefit-cost analysis (Mallar and Thornton 1978) of the LIFE program indicated that the social benefits emanating from the program substantially exceeded the social costs.
The supported work program, begun in New York City in 1972 by the Vera Institute of Justice, provided subsidized employment in a "low-stress" environment for ex-addicts who were eligible for supplemental security income benefits, had been successfully enrolled in a drug treatment program for at least 3 months, had been employed for less than 12 months during the last 2 years, and were judged qualified by management. Persons meeting these eligibility requirements were randomly